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Review of the Fifth Year of the Partial Immersion Program 
at Key Elementary School. 1990-91 
Arlington, Virginia 

ABSTRACT 

TTic partial immenion program u Key Elcmentaiy School, where half the day is taught in 
EngUsh and half in Spanish, has completed its fifth year. The review of the program .which 
included classnwm observations, interviews with students, teachers, parents, and staff, and 
student assessment, revealed a highly successful educational program for grades 1-5. 

Some of the reasons the program has been successful are; the dedication of the principal, 
teachers, and staff; the innovations in both the EngUsh and Spanish portions of the day, especially 
in the approaches to reading and writing: the active involvement of the parents; and the continual 
suppon for the program from the central office. 

Test results have shown thai the studenu in the partial immersion program have progressed 
in academic areas as well as or better than other students at their grade level. Students are 
continuing to improve their Spanish and English skills, as measured by the Language Assessment 
Scales (LAS) test, and students' oral skills in Spanish continue to improve from fall to spring and 
year by year, as measured by the Student Oral Proficirncy Rating (SOPR) test Not only did the 
third and fourth grade immersion classes score higher than other third and fourth grade classes at 
Key on the county-widc "Assessment of Writing." but they also made greater gains from the fall to 
spring, In addition, achievement test results in all subject areas show that studena participating in 
the immersion program at the fourth grade level are performing academicaJfy as well or better than 
those students in the regular classrooms, including in subjects that are being taught in Spanish. 

We have three major recommendations for this coming year (1) that the Key immersion 
teachers continue to expand and refine their teaching techniques and strategies. (2) that a 
kindergarten immersion class be added to the 1-5 immersion program, to give both native Spanish 
speakers and native EngUsh speakers a head start on second language development, and (3) that the 
unmcrsjon teachers be offered op.DOrtunities to continue their training by anending in-service 
workshops and conferences to gain additional knowledge on the cultural background and needs of 
the students and to improve instructional strategies. 

The overall perfomiance of students in grades one through five confirms results of other 
partial immersion programs with both native English and native Spanish speakcre and verifies that 
Key School's model is an appropriate one for educating both English- and Spanish-speaking 
children. 
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Review of the Fifth Year of the Partial Immersion Program at 
Key Elementary School, Arlington, VA 
1990-91 

I. Introduction 

The Center for Applied Linguistics has been involved in a review of the partial immersion 
prognun at Key School in Arlington since the program began five years ago. The annual review 
has included observing the partial immersion classes on a regular basis, interviewing students, 
teachers, other school staff and parents, and recommending student assessments so that the 
students' achievement could be measured in both Spanish and English (standardized tests, oral 
language assessments, and teacher evaluations). 



A. Program Design 

The panial immersion program at Key School teaches approximately half the day in 
English and half the day in Spanish. Adding one grade level per year, the program in its fifth year 
has expanded to grades 1 - 5. Each class contains 40-60% native Spanish speakers and 40-60% 
native English speakers. 

Students in one of the grade 1 classes and in the grade 2 class change classrooms at noon, 
changing teachers and language of instruction. Students in the other grade 1 class and in grades 3. 
4, and 5 have the same teachers all day. for both Spanish and English sessions. The program for 
grades 1 



Grade 1 



5 is set up as follows: 

A.M. 

SPANISH 



Grade 1 
Grade 2 



ENGLISH 



Grade 3 ENGLISH 



Grade 4 ENGLISH 



Grade 5 



ENGLISH 



Language Arts 
Social Studies 
Science^'Health 
(Ms. Heidig) 

(Ms. Hudecck) 

Language Arts 
Math 

(Ms. Bretz) 

Language Arts 
Math 

(Ms. Kirsch) 

Language Arts 
Social Studies 
(Ms. Femdndez) 

Language Arts 
Social Studies 
(Ms. Pawling) 



ENGLISH 



SPANISH 



SPANISH 



SPANISH 



SPANISH 



P.M. 

Language Arts 
Math 

(J As. Bretz) 



(Ms. Hudecek) 

Language Arts 
Social Studies 
Science/Health 
(Ms. Von Vacano) 
Language Arts 
Social Studies 
Science/Health 
(Ms. Kirsch) 
Language Arts 
Math 

Science/Health 
(Ms. Femindez) 
Language Aits 
Math 

Science/Health 
(Ms. Pawling) 
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The "special" classes (music, physical education, and library) are typically conducted in 
English, but there has been an increased awareness of Spanish language activities overall 
throughout the school and other teachers have incorporated Spanish language and culture into their 
lessons. 

B. Personnel 

New to the immersion program but an experienced teacher. Olga Hudecek arrived from 
Madrid, Spain, last fall to teach the English and Spanish portions of one of the first grades, Also 
new to the immersion program but with previous experience in Arlington schools, Irma Heidig 
taught the Spanish portion of the other first grade class. As in the previous year. Ellen Bretz 
taught the English portion of the day for both the first and second grade immersion classes. 
Marcela von Vacano had responsibility as tlie Immersion Resource Specialist in the morning 
and taught the Spanish portion of second grade in the afkmoon. Carmen Kirsch. in her second 
year with the program, again taughi the third grade for both the English and Spanish portions of 
the day. Experienced immersion teacher Evelyn Fernandez Uught both the Spanish and English 
portions of the fourth grade. Rounding out the group. Isabel Pawling, a first year teacher, 
taught the pilot class that is now in the fifth grade. All six teachers of Spanish have native-like 
fluency in Spanish and English, representing the cultures of Spain. Cuba, Bolivia, Chile, and the 
Dominican Republic. 

The new principal. Katharine Panfil. came to Key School last summer with extensive 
experience in foreign language education and administration in the school system. As Arlington's 
foreign language supervisor and Dircsctor of Special Projects, she had been instrumental in the 
development of the program at Key. Kaihie Panfil, Jan Spees. Reading Specialist, and Marcela 
von Vacano her role as Immersion Resource Specialist at Key gave ongoing support to the 
teachers and s nts in the program. In addition, the Arlington County Public Schools Acting 
Foreign Language Supervisor, Mary Ann Ulhich. assisted at the county level through suppon for 
staff and curriculum development. 

C. Class Composition 

The fifth grade immersion class had 20 students at the end of the year. Of these, 1 1 were 
native Spanish speakers, 7 were native English speakers, and 2 had other native languages 
(Armenian and Chinese) but were proficient in English. Sixteen of the 20 students had been in the 
immersion class the previous year. The four non-returning students moved out of the area. 

The fourth grade class had 21 students: 13 native Spanish speakers. 7 native English 
speakers, and 1 had another native language (Polish) but was proficient in English. Eighteen of 
the 21 students had been in the immersion class the previous year. 



In the third grade class there were 21 students: 16 native Spanish speakers and 5 native 
English speakers. Fifteen of the 21 students had been in the class the previous year. Of the six not 
returning from last year, one moved out of the area, one was taken out of the program by a parent 
who felt that the child, who spoke a third language at home, needed only English instruction at 
school* and four children were placed in another program at Key School because of special needs. 

The second grade class had 26 students: 12 native Spanish speakers and 14 native English 
speakeni. Fifteen of the students had been in immenion the previous year. Five of last year's 
class did not return: three moved out of the area and two stayed at Key but switched into all 
English classes because of special needs. 

The first grade had 35 students in two classes: 19 native Spanish speakers, 14 native 
English speakers, and 2 native speakers of other languages (Greek and Arabic). 

The philosophy of Key School is that the immersion program is open to any child who is 
interested The principal does highly recommend, however, that the child be on grade level or 
above. Overall, then, ire a few more gifted and talented students in the immersion classes than in 
the regular classes. Currently, there are approximarely 3 - S gifted students in each immersion 
class and 2-3 in each non-immersion class at Key School. ^ The immersion program also includes 
several learning disabled children, a visually in^aired child, and several snidents who receive 
speech therapy. The number of children with learning disabilities and those receiving speech 
therapy in immersion is not as high as those in non-immersion classes, however. The number of 
students in each immersion class is approximately tne same as the number of students in the other 
classes at Key. 

II. Evaluation Procedures 

The Arlington school district requested that CAL provide an evaluation of the immrsion 
program's fifth year of operation. CAL staff who participated in the project included Nancy 
Rhodes, Donna Christian, JoAnn Crandall, and G. Richard Tucker. Susan Barfield, a graduate 
snjdcnt at George Mason University and a summer intern at CAL, conducted the statistical analysis 
and evaluation of the data. The evaluation was planned as a follow-up to the first through fourth 
year evaluations and addressed the following questions: 

1. What is the English and Spanish proficiency of students in the immersion program, 
and how docs it change over the yttar? 

2. How well do the immersion students do in content area subjects? Do they make 
academic progress comparable to their peers in the same grade? 

3. How might the program be improved? 



As in ihe past three years, several types of infonnation were collected for this review of 
the program. From Januaiy through May. CAL staff conducted classroom observations of the 
immersion class. Staff members spent time observing both the English and Spanish portions of 
the day in all five grade levels. CAL staff also had other opportunities to visit classes before and 
after the observation period and to talk informally with the immersion teachers and other Key 
School staff. They also attended parent meetings and student perfomiances for parents which 
allowed informal interaction with parents as well. Teachers and students in the program as well as 
the principal were interviewed during the course of the year to find out their opinions of the 
program. 

As with the fu^t four years, several kinds of test data were collected on the students to 
assess their academic progress and language development The Language Assessment Scales 
(LAS) were administered in the fall and spring to the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth graders 
in the program to provide a OMasure of both English and Spanish proficiency for immersion 
students. The Student Oral ProHciency Rating (SOPR) was used by the teachers to assess Spanish 
speaking proficiency for all five grades. The Boehm R Test of Basic Concepts was administered 
to the first graders again this year to assess the students' conceptual development in English and 
Spanish. The students' mastery of content area subjects was examined from scores on end-of-unit 
tests and/or teav;her assessment in social studies, science, and reading. As an additional 
assessment this year, we have included students' writing, collecting data from all the grades and 
comparing the writing of native Spanish speakers with that of native English speakers. 

The results of these information collection efforts are described in the followirig sections. 

in. Student Progress 
A. English and Spanish Language Development 

The Language Assessment Scales (LAS) are used to measure English and Spanish 
language development through a five-pan test that measures snidents' ability with minimal pairs 
(identifying words as being the same or different), vocabulary (naming an object represented by a 
CL-awing), pronunciation (repeating a word), comprehension Gistcning to a tape and then pointing 
to a picture that is described on the tape), and oral prcxluction (retelling a story). The fu^t four 
pans of the test make up 50% of the total score while the story retelling makes up the other 50%. 
Students are rated on a scale from 0 - 5 with 0 indicating a "non-speaker" and 5 indicating a 
"fluent" (proficient) speaker. The students' LAS scores are presented below by grade, fu-st for ihc 
native English speakers and then for the native Spanish speakers (see chart on p. 7-8). 

FIRST GRADE English speakers. On the LAS English test in the fall, of the 15 
English speakers and the 2 native speakers of languages other than English or Spanish, one was at 
level 2, two were at level 3, two at level four, and twelve were at level 5. By spring, one student 



had nx,vcd fiom level 3 to level 4. another from level 2 to level 4. imd the remaining fourteen 
scored at level 5. One student did not take the English or Spanish LAS in the spring. 

On the Spanish test in the fall, all seventeen non-nativc Spanish speakers scored at level 
1. except one who scored at level 4. By spring, one had moved up to level 2 and the level 4 
student had moved up to a level 5. When comparing student gains, the improvement in this first 
grade class is comparable to that of the 1989-90 first grade class 

FIRST GRADE Spanish speakers. On the English test in the fall, among the 19 
nanve Spanish speakers, one scored at level 1. two at level 2. two students were at level 3. nine at 
level 4 and five at level 5. By the spring test, only one student was at level 2. one at level 3. eight 
at level 4, and nine It level S. 

In the fall on ihe Spanish test, two smdents scored at level 1, one student was at level 2 
three snidenu were at level 3. tune we« at level 4, «,d four were at level 5. By spting. one ' 
ren«:ned at level l. three were a. level 3. one was a, level 4. «k1 the other fourteen were « level 5. 

„=H ="8""' On the LAS English test, of the thirteen 

naDve Enghsh ^ers. three scored at level 4 and ten a, level 5. By spring, with the addidon of a 
late amving student, all scored at level 5. 

On the Spanish test in the fall, this same group had seven scoring at level 1. four at level 
2. and two at level 3. By spring, five students were at level 1. two students scored at level 2. and 
seven students scored at level 3. "•'.ana 

„,H c ^"^"^ °" ^"e"*" f»". of the twelve 

nanve Spantsh speakers, three scored at level 4. and nine scored a. level 5. By spring, the eleven 
remaining students were all at level 5. S.uie eleven 

level 5 ? "^'■^"T" " ^ " "fiht at 

level 3 By spnng, the one level 3 student was sdll a, level 3. one level 4 student was still at level 
4. and the rest were at level 5. '"•aiicvci 

E„.Ii.h T*''^ °" of five nadve 

falCr " ' " 

lev., , °" '"^ ^T"" ^""P "^"^ '«vel I. three scoring at 

level 3. one at level 4. By spring, two scored at level 3. and three scored a, level 4. 



THIRD GRADE Spanish speakers. On the LAS English test, of the sixteen native 
Spanish speakers, four scored at level 4 and the other students scored at level 5 in the fall. In the 
sprii.g, all sixteen students scored at level 5. 

On the Spanish test in the fall, all native Spanish speakers scored at level 5 except one, 
who scored at level 4. In the spring this student moved up to level 5 along with the rest of the 
students. 

FOURTH GRADE English speakers. On the LAS English test, of the seven 
native English speakers or native speakers of languages other than English or Spanish, all scored at 
level 5 in tlie fall and spring. 

On the Spanish test in the fall, this same group had one scoring at level 1. one scoring at 
level 3. four at level 4. and one at level 5. By spring, one student scored at level 2. two students 
scored at level 3. two at level 4. and two students at level 5. 

FOURTH GRADE Spanish speakers. On the LAS English test, all thirteen 
students scored at level 5 in the fall and spring. 

On the Spanish test in the fall, one native Spanish speaker scored at level 3. two at level 
4, and ten at level 5. In the spring, two students scored at level 4 and the remaining eleven scored 
at level 5. 

FIFTH GRADE English speakers. On the LAS English test, of the nine native 
Fjiglish speakers or native speakers of languages other than English or Spanish, all students scored 
at level 5 in the fall and spring. 

On the Spanish test in the fall, one smdent scored at level 3, five at level 4, and three at 
level 5. In the spring one scored at level 3. six at level 4. and two at level 5. 

FIFTH GRADE Spanish speakers. All students scored at level 5 in both fall and 
spring tcsf^r.^ on the LAS English and LAS Spanish tests. By spring there were four additional 
native Spanish speakers in the class for a total of 1 1 native Spanish speakers. 
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Language Assessment Scale • English and Spanish Results 
Fall 1990 and Spring 1991, Grades 1-5 

NOTE: M npn$»nt$ native English/otht lMnguMff-§p0Mking atudMU o npnfntB MtNa Spanish ipatking. 



Level 1 
Level 2 
Level 3 
Level 4 
Level 5 



Grade 1 - ENGLISH LAS 

Fall Spring 
o 

XOO 0 

xxooo o 
xxxxooooooooo xxoooooooo 



xxxxxxxxxxxxooooo 



xxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

000000000 



Grade 1 - SPANISH LAS 

Fall Spring 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxoo xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxo 

o X 

ao 000 

X D O OQOOO CJ O 

OOOOO XDOOOOOOQOOOOOO 



Grade 2 - ENGLISH LAS 

Fall Spring 

Level 1 
Level 2 
Levr: 3 
Level 4 
Level 5 



xxxooo 
xxxxxxxxxx 



xxxxxxxxxxxxxx 



Grade 2 

Fall 

>fXXXXXX 

xxxx 

XXO 

000 

00000000 



SPANISH LAS 

Spring 
xxxxx 

XX 

XXXXXXXO 

o 

000000000000 



wuuuumjuw 



Grade 3 - ENGLISH LAS 

Fall Spring 

Level 1 
Level 2 
Level 3 
Level 4 0000 

Level 5 xxxxoooooooooooo xxxxxoooooooooooooooo 



Grade 3 > SPANISH LAS 
Fall Spring 

X 

XXX XX 
ox XXX 

000000000000000 0000000000000000 



Grade 4 - ENGLISH LAS 

Fall Spring 

Level 1 
Level 2 
Level 3 
Level 4 
Level 5 



xxxxxxx 

0000000000000 



XXXXXXX 

ooooooooooooo 



Grade 4 

Fall 

X 

xo 

xxxxoo 

xoooooooooo 



SPANISH LAS 

Spring 

X 

XX 

xxxxoo 

xxooooooooooo 
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Language Assessment Scale • English and Spanish Results, 

(continued) 



Grade 5 - ENGLISH LAS Grade 5 - SPANISH LAS 

Fall Spring Fall Spring 

Level 1 
Level 2 

Level 3 x x 

L«vel 4 xxxx xxxxxx 

Level 5 xxxxxxxxx xxxxxxxxx xxx xx 

0000000 OT tfl OK a OOQO 00000 00 coooooooooo 



NOTE: M repTMnts nativB English/othf Unguag^-spsMking ttudtnt; 0 npr^s^nts native SpMnish-speaking. 

Using an alpha level of .01 , there was a statistically significant difference between tlic fall 
1990 and spring 1991 English LAS scores for all grades in the immersion program. This 
ijidicatcs good progress, particularly in the lower grades, as the upper grade scores were negatively 
skewed In addition, an ANOVA looking at the spring English LAS scores r £^.ch grade level 
indicated a significant difference between grades. There was no significant difference between 
males and females in the program taking the English LAS test in the spring. 

As might be anticipated, there was a difference between the native English and native 
Spanish speakers on the English LAS, with the native English speakers scoring significantly 
higher. 

Differences were even more dramatic when comparing native Spanish and native English 
speakers on the Spanish LAS (spring 1991). The native Spanish speakers scored much higher, 
an average of 94%, while the native English speakers scored an average of 60%. (LAS scores 
were provided in percentages as wcU as in levels 1-5.) It is interesting to hypothesize why, 
overall, the Spanish speakers do better in English than the English speakers do in Spanish. A 
possible reason might be that Spanish speakers are more exposed to English outside the classroom, 
on the playground, in the neighborhood, on TV, etc., than English speakere are exposed to 
Spanish. This exemplifies a common distinction made between learning a second language and 
learning a foreign language - it is often easier to leam a second language. 

There were no significant differences between males and females on the LAS Spanish 
spring testing. In compai-ing the Spanish LAS test taken in the fall of 1990 with that of the same 
test given in spring 1991, there was significant progress made. 
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Although the sample sizes for each grade were too small for fonnal sutistical comparison 
of scores of the five diiferent grade levels, it is interesting to compare mean scores of the two LAS 
tests given in the spring of 1991 . On the English LAS. the mean for each grade level was at or 
above 93%. On the Spanish LAS, scores increased from a lower grade level to the next higher 
grade level, with the exception of the third grade, which scored the highest in the prograLL 
(Perhaps this can be explained by the large percentage of nadve Spanish speakers in the third 
grade.) 

A few conclusions can be drawn from the pre (fall) and post (spring) LAS scores: (1 ) the 
students made significant progress from fall to spring in both English and Spanish; (2) native 
Spanish speakers scored significantly higher on the Spanish test while native English speakers 
scored significantly higher on the English test; (3) by third grade, almost all the students had 
"topped out" on the English test and many students had "topped out" on the Spanish test Due to 
the high scores in both languages by third grade, it is recommended that a more discriminating test, 
or a higher level of the same test, be used in the future for Spanish and English language 
assessment at third grade and above. 

B. Spanish Oral Language Skills 

As in the past three years, the Student Oral Proficicrxy Rating (SOPR) was used by the 
teachers to assess their students' Spanish speaking skills. The SOPR provides a measure of a 
student's ability to understand, speak, and be understood by others in the language he or she is 
learning. It is focused on oral communication ability considered apan from the ability to read or 
write in the language. Instead of rating the students during a specific testing time, the teachers use 
their observations over the year as the basis for rating a student's level of ability. Each student is 
rated on five categories of oral language proficiency; comprehension, fluency, vocabulary, 
pronunciation, and grammar. For each category, the student is rated in one of five levels, ranging 
torn 1, indicating little or no ability, to 5, indicating a level of ability equivalent to that of a native 
speaker of the language. The scores reported below are the averages for the five categories (sec 
Chan on p. 10). 

FIRST GRADE English speakers. Of the sixteen native English speakers and 
native speakers of languages other than English or Spanish, two scored at level 1 (veiy limited 
oral), four scored at level 2 Gimitcd oral), five scored at level 3 (functional oral), four scored at 
level 4 (fiueni oral), and one scored at level 5 (native-speaker oral) during the end of the year 
Spanish oral proficiency testing. 

FIRST GRADE Spanish speakers. Of the nineteen native Spanish speakers, one 
scored at level 2, three scored at level 3, one scored at level 4, and founecn scored at level 5. 
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SECOND GRADE English speakers. Of the fourteen native English speakers, 
three scored at level 1. one scored at level 2, six scored at level 3. and four scored at level 4. 

SECOND GRADE Spanish speakers. Of the twelve nadve Spanish speakers, one 
scored at level 2, one scored at level 3, three scored at level 4 , and seven scored at level 5. 

THIRD GRADE English speakers. Of the five native English speakers, four scored 
at level 3 and one at level 4. 

THIRD GRADE Spanish speakers. Of the sixteen native Spanish speakers, five 
scored at level 4 and eleven scored at level 5. 

FOURTH GRADE English speakers. Of the eight native English speakers and 
native speakers of languages other than English or Spanish, one scored at level 1 (the student 
entered the program in May 1991), one scored at level 2, four scored at level 3, one at level 4, and 
one scored at level S. 

FOURTH GRADE Spanish speakers. Of the thirteen native Spanish speakers, two 
scored at level 3 and the remaining eleven scored at level 5. 

FIFTH GRADE English speakers. Of the nine native English speakers and native 
speakers of languages other than English or Spanish, two scored at level 3 and seven scored at 
level 4. 

FIFTH GRADE Spanish speakers. Of the eleven native Spanish speakers, three 
scored at level 4 and eight scored at level 5 (see chan below). 

Results ~of Spring 1991 SOPR Test, Grades 1-5 
SPANISH Oral Proficiency of All Students 



Grade 1 

1 Very limited prof. xx 



Grade 2 Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade 5 

XXX X 



2 Limited prof. 



xxxxo 



xo 



3 Functional prof. xxxxxooo 



xxxxxxo 



xxxx 



xxxxoo 



XX 



4 Fluent prof. 



xxxxo 



xxxxooo 



xooooo 



xxxxxxxooo 



SNative-speaker prof, xoooooooooooooo ooooooo 



OOOOOOOOOOO XOOOOOOOOCXM oooooooo 



Note: The number of marks indicates the number of students with that score (X'native English/other 
language speaker; o« native Spanish speaker) 
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These results indicate that the teachers observed a wide range of Spanish proficiency levels 
at the lower grade levels, confinning the LAS scores, and that the students improved their skill 
level as they continued in the program. As the students progress from first through fifth grades, 
there are fewer scores at the lower 1 and 2 levels and more at the higher four and five levels. 

Significant differences in scores were found when comparing native and non-nadve 
Spanish speakers on the SOPR. The native Spanish speakers pexfoimed better than the English 
speakers at all grade levels on this Spanish oral rating scale. 

Interestingly, on this teacher-rated scale there was also a statistically significant difference 
when comparing boys' and girls' performance. As is often found in elementary school children's 
language skills, the girls outperformed the boys (at a .004 probability level) in their oral Spanish 
skills. 

C. Conceptual Development 

The Boehm Test of Basic Concepts is designed to measure children's nmtay of concepts 
considered necessary for achievement in the first years of school. Boehm test results may be used 
both to identify children with deficiencies in this area and to identify individual concepts on which 
the children could profit from instruction. The tcjit consists of 50 pictorial items arranged in 
approximate order of increasing difficulty. The examiner reads aloud a statement describing each 
set of pictures and instructs the children to mark the one that illustrates the concept being tested. 
The Boehm test was administered to first graders in the fall and the spring. (The test is not 
administered to other grades.) Scores reported below represent the group averages for the 
immersion students. 

On the English version of the Boehm in the fall, the immersion fu^t graders averaged 
80% (Spanish speakers 73%; English speakers 88%). In the spring, the first graders' average 
increased to 91% correct (Spanish speakers 86%; English speakers 96%). 

On the Spanish version of the Boehm in the fall, the immersion first grade averaged 
597c correct (Spanish speakers 75%; English speakers 43%). By spring, the total correct 
increased to 85% (Spanish speakers 91%; English speakers 78%) (see chart on p. 12). 
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Results of BOEHM Test of Basic Concepts, Grade 1 
Fall 1990 and Spring 1991 

English version (Fail) English version (Spring) 

Spanish 



en A Arc 


fO /e 


66% 


English 


88% 


96% 


speakers 






Spanish 


Spanish version (Fall) 


Spanish version (Spring) 


speakers 


75% 


91% 


English 






speakers 


43% 


78% 



The Boehm scores from fall to spring illustrate the gains of all students in understanding 
concepts in both languages. On the English test, both the Spanish speakers and English speakers 
improved their scores from fall to spring. On the Spanish tcsi» both groups improved as well, with 
the English speakers showing a substantial increase from 43% to 78% correct. There was more 
room for improvement for the English speakers in Spanish than for the Spanish speakers in 
English, of course, because the Spanish speakers started out the year with fairly high scores in 
English already. As was shown u .^n the LAS scores, the Spanish speakers pcrfomied better in 
English than the English speakers perfornxd in Spanish. 

Finally, the spring Boehm scores can be compared to the spring scores of the four 
previous immersion first grades. These comparisons show thai there are no major differences in 
the English or Spanish scores when comparing the first grade immersion classes for the last five 
years. 

D. Social Studies, Science, and Reading Achievement 

FIRST GRADE Social Studies and Science. Students in the first 
grade immersion classes were rated by their teachers in social studies and science^callh at the 
end of each curriculum unit. All students made expected progress except two. 

SECOND GRADE Social Studies and Science. As with the first 
grade students, the second grade immersion students were rated by their teacher in social 
studies and science (taught in Spanish) throughout the year. All students made expected 
progress except one. 




THIRD GRADE Social Studies and Science. The third graders were 
tested in social studies and science in Spanish throughout the year and the class averages for the 
final marking period were 86% and 71% respectively. 

FOURTH GRADE Social Studies, Science, and Matliematics. 

The fourth graden aver&ged 83% in social studies chapter tests (in English) and 94% in science 
chapter trsts (in Spanish). The mathematics average grade for the class (taught and tested in 
Spanish) was 85%. 

FIFTH GRADE Socia! Studies, Science, and Mathematics. 

T>ie fifth grado^ had a "B" average in social studies (in English), a '3" average in science (in 
Spanish), and a "C-t-" average in math (in Spanish). 

Overall, the students had comparable grades to the non-immersion classes in social 
studies, science, and mathematics. Strong conclusions cannot be made on the basis of grades 
alone, however, because comparison group scores are not available. Currently, all the 
students at Key do not take the same chapter tests graded on the same scale. 

Spanish Reading. The immersion students' Spanish reading skills continue to be 
assessed by their progress in the McGraw-Hill literature-based Hagamos Caminos reading scries 
as well as by the use of supplemental literature related to the curriculum using a whole language 
approach. 

The first graders learned to read Spanish through the Language Experience approach, with 
the integration of what they read and what they write a key element to instruction. One of the first 
grade classes wrote a big book as an integrated science/language arts activity. Maximo se va ai 
Espacio. about a little boy who was going into space. The students also produced a Spanish play, 
"Salero vende una Casa," as well as a variety of puppet shows for other classes, including 
"Qui^rida amiga Luna" and "El hombrecito de pan Jengibre.' 

For second graders, Spanish reading ability was evaluated as part of Spanish langi-'igc 
arts. Eight students showed above average progress, seventeen students made "expected 
progress," and one student was below average. 

Third, fourth, and fifth graders were given letter grades for their reading skills. Third 
graders averaged a "B+" in Spanish reading for the third marking period, fourth graders averaged a 
"B" for the year, and fifth graders averaged a "B" during the final grading period. 

English Reading. Immersion students* English reading skills werr assessed by 
ihcu- progress in the Silvcr-Burdett/Ginn "World of Reading" series. The scries is literature -based 
and the rei^ng selections encourage the students to read further on each topic, write about each 
topic, and explore ideas beyond what is on the written page. The children are constantly 
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challenged to hypothesize what would happen next and arc encouraged to give their opinions on 
the leadings. The series is intended to be supplemented with material from the library. 

The teachers provide a veiy positive learning atmosphere for the children and encourage 
them to be creative in their reading activities. In one first grade class, studenu wrote two big 
books as a class project for the year, one in Spanish and one in English. "Fuzzy Wuzzy" was 
written in English and has been promised to be publishui by MacMillan Readers. At the end of 
the year, 8 students were rated "excellent" readers. 5 students were rated "good" readers. 2 were 
rated "poor" readers (one will be in a special education class next year), and 1 did not achieve up to 
potential ana was recommended to be put in an all-English class. In the other first grade class, 
students scored at the following reading levels: 2 students completed the pre-primer level. 7 
completed the primer level. 2 students completed the first grade reader. 7 students completed the 
first half of the second grade reader, and 1 student completed the first half of the third grade rtadcr. 
One student was found eligible for resource services (special education) and will not be in the 
immersion program next year. 

In the second grade class, 4 students completed the first half of the second grade reader, 
9 students completed the second grade reader, and 12 students completed the fust half of the third 
grade reader. Two students were found eligible for resource services; one of those will not be in 
the immersion program next year. 

In the third grade class, students had a "B" average in reading. 

In the fourth grade, students also had a "B" average. When assessed in English 
reading comprehension on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, the native EngUsh-speaking fourth 
graders ranged from the level of third grade (eighth month) to sixth grade (eighth month). TTic 
native Spanish spcakijig students ranged from the level of second grade (eighth month) to sixth 
grade (fifth month). 

The fifth grade students had a "B" average in English reading. 

Overall, the English reading results of grades 1 through 5 showed that the Spanish 
immersion snjdents. both native English/other language speakers and native Spanish speakers, 
scored at a comparable level to other students at Key. 

E. Writing 

All five grades have focused on the writing process this year, both in Spanish and in 
English. Both the first and second grades coUectcd Spanish writing samples that were graded 
holisucally. 

The third, fourth, and fifth grades participated in the county-wide "Assessment of 
Writing" along with all other third, fourth, and fifth graders in the fall and spring. The writing 
samples were graded by a holistic scoring procedure developed by the Arlington Public Schools 
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(see appendix for Rubric for Assessment of Writing). The following is an elabonuion of the 
writing activities and outcomes in specific grades. 



FIRST and SECOND GRADES. This year, the first and second graders have kept 
"Assessment Portfolios" to keep track of their reading and writing activities. The children put the 
following components in their portfolios: (1) a list of their favorite books - updated throughout 
the year, (2) paragraph sample, (3) book report, (4) creative writing sample, (5) formal letter (2nd 
grade only), and (6) teacher observation sheet 

The English creative writing sample was based on one of three picture stimuU, including 
(1) small boy and dog alone on steps of a building, (2) two boys, one smaller than the othcr-both 
are dirty and the taller boy is fixing the smaller one's shirt, and (3) a girt with her back to the 
camera is dangling one foot in the water on a deserted dock. Spanish writing assessment was 
conducted in the same way, but with diflferent picture stimuli The writing samples were graded 
holistically on a scale from 1 to 8, with 8 the highest . The scores in the first grade ranged from 1 
to 7. 

The following are first grade writing samples describing the picture of a boy and a dog. 
The ratings and native language of the writer are provided. 

Mike and the Dog 

There was a boy his name is Mike. They dogs name is Fred, The doe is nice. He is 
furry. He has pocadots. (native Spanish speaker - 4) 

(Untitled) 

TTie Boy and the Dog are outside and they are sitting on the stairs. Henderson the doe is 
happy and the boy is happy, (native Spanish speaker - 4) 

Billy and His Puppy 

Billy was sitting with his Puppy at his building. Ona upon a time Billy and Fluffy went 
for a Wok to mcDonalds. the end. (native English speaker - 4) 

Muffy's Good Day 

The boy in my picture is called Jony. He outsied of his apanment with His puppy. He 
has black spot. Then they went for a walk. Muffy was very happy. Muffys tail was wVgline 
On the way to his hous'e he was still wiggling his tail. Ritend by Jessica, (native Spanish speaker 



Alex and Henry 

The Boys name is Alex. The dog's name is Henry. TTiey sat on The stairs of The house, 
and Tliey went to walk. They were Happy. Alex and Heniy were going back to the house, (native 
Spanish speaker - 6) ^ o \ 



Kim and Max 

Kimc is looking at Max. Kime Dog is looking at him. Kime Dog has a string. They arc 
silting. Kims' Dog is nice. Kim is nice to. They went walking to the Playground. The End. 
(native Spanish speaker - 6) 
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BoB and spot The too friends 
Spot is cute. He is vciy nice. He is my best friend. My name is BoB. 1 im his best 
friend. My Spot plays very much. When I just got Spot he licked me aloL Spot has a dog house. 
On top of his dog house is his name, (native English speaker • 7) 

(Untitled) 

Jhon has bought a new puppy. Jhon named the puppy: Nicky. Nicky is shy. But Nicky is cute. 
Nicky is black and white puppy. Jhon is staring at Nicky. And Nicky is staring at Jhon. Jhon is 
about to pick up Nicl^. Do you know why? Because Jhon likes the puppy. The end! (native 
English speaker • 7) 

Tt.e wide range of writing skills that are exhibited shows that the both the native and non- 
native English speaking firit graders are learning to develop a topic by providing details, are 
learning organizational skills in written expression, and are developing an understanding of a sense 
of audience. 

THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH GRADES. Cirades three, four, and five 
participated in a county-wide "Assessment of Writing," a paragraph writing assignment on a given 
topic that was scored holistically on a scale from 1 to 8. The scoring system remained constant 
across the three grades (but was not comparable to the one used in grades one and two). The third 
grade immersion class scored an average of 2.52 in the fall and 3.85 in the spring, showing a gain 
of 1.33 points. The fourth grade immersion class scored an average of 3.30 in the fall and 4.75 in 
the spring, showing a gain of 1.45 points. The fifth grade immersion class scored an average of 
4.94 in the fall and 5.47 in the spring, showing a gain of 0.53 points (see chart on p. 17). 

Not only did the third and fourth grade immersion classes score higher than the other third 
and fourth grades, but they also made greater gains from the fall to the spring testing. The fifth 
grade immersion class performed at the top of the four fifth grade classes in the fall, and scored 
second highest in the spring. 

Keeping in mind that this writing assessment was in English, and that these classes had 
only been receiving half of their daily instruction in English (and thus approximately half as many 
assignments in English as the comparison classes), it is clear that their Spanish study has not had 
any negative effect whatsoever on iheir English writing skills. In fact, it seems apparent in 
comparison v^-ilh other classes that their facility in a second language has actually enliancc^ their 
English writing skills. 
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Assessment of Writing, 1990-91, Grades 3-5 
(Rated on a scale of 1-8) 



Grade Qass Fall Class Average Spring Qass Average Point Gain 



3 Other 2.45 
Other 2.04 
Immersion i,^2 


3.18 
3.22 
3.85 


0.73 
1 18 
1.33 


4 Other 2.3;^ 
Other 2.6t 
Other 2.00 
Immersion 3.30 


3.57 
3.55 
3.00 
4.75 


1.24 
0.89 
1.00 
1.45 


S Other 3.68 
Other 4.14 
Other 1.50 
Immersion 4.94 


4.68 
5.64 
2.66 
5.47 


1.00 
1.50 
1.16 
0.53 


Grades3/4/5 AVG 3.03 


4A6 


1.13 



The founh graders also participated in the optional state-wide "Writing Assessment," 
which is used as a predictor for the required sixth grade Virginia Utcracy Test (see principal's letter 
to parents describing the assessment in appendix). The results validated their good performance on 
the Arlington "Assessment of Writing" test. The immersion class averaged 48.7 points (out of 64). 
which was the exact average for all of Arlington County. (The native Engbsh speakers scored 51.4 
while the native Spanish speakers scored 47.2.) 

Students and teachers in grades 3-5 are also responsible for collecting material for each 
chUd's "Assessment PortfoUo." so that "the child will perceive him^e^self as a reader and a 
writer." Students are at liberty to place additional sample writings in their portfoUo, but are 
required to have at least one sample from the following categories: (1) Rcat?' ig response samples 
appropriate to grade level (book lists, response logs, book cards, book reports); (2) Writing 
samples appropriate to grade level (poetry, letters, research projects, journals, essays, 
comparisons, descriptions, opinion papers); and (3) teacher/student observations (student/teacher 
conferences, self-evaluation, narratives, student and/or teacher checklists, peer assessments, other 
adult (tutor, parent) assessments). 

Spanish Writing. Although there were no significant differences between the males and 
females on cither the English or Spanish \^Tiungs, there were statistically significant differences 
between the native English and native Spanish speakers. As could be expected, the native Spanish 
speakers performed better than the native English speakers on the Spanish xvriting assessment and 
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the native English speakers scored higher on the English writing samples than the native Spanish 
speakers. The difTerence is especially noticeable in the earlier grades. 

For example, the third graders in October Wiote essays in Spanish about Halloween. The 
highest scoring native Spanish-speaking student wrote the following about her adventures trick-or- 
titating: 

El Dia de Brujas 

Eneldiadebmjasyomedisfraze diunaadivinayMcuiased^ Mariay 
yofuimos a Vienna a pedir caramelos. Nos dieron muchos caramelos. Nosotros vimos a una 
bruja y an una mommia que paresian de plastico pero no heran de ptastico si no que heron 
personas. Tambien vimos a un hombre que estaba dAsfroiado de un diabb y cuando el habria la 
mono le saKafuego. Maria yyonos asustamos. Todas las personas que visitabamos estaban con 
un disfraz. A mi me gusta ir a pedir caramelos. 

The highest scoring native English-speaking student wrote the following about a typical 
Halloween night ' 

El dia de Brujas 

Ayer los ninos y las ninas se come muchos dukes. Y los ninos vestirces Undo vampiro y 
con unfantama yunomases esqueleto. Y las runas y los ninos se un calabaza y los dulces es muy 
bien. Yofuetretaotrauur. El treta o tratar es broma. 

As can be observed, the native Spanish speaker was able to provide more detail in the 
description, use a wider range of vocabulary, use correct grammar and verb tenses, and provide 
wrincn Spanish as might be expected of a child in a Spanish-speaking counuy. The native English 
speaker, on the other hand, provided an adequate description of a Halloween night and had basic 
vocabulary but was not able to go into detail about the holiday or to provide the necessary verb 
tenses for the description. 

By spring of fifth grade, there is less of a gap between the two groups of native speakers in 
their writing ability. For example, the following composition on "If 1 Had a Dream . . .," which 
got one of the highest ratings possible (8 out of 8), was written by a native English-speaking 
student (who happens to be visually impaired). Here he poignanUy describes what he would do on 
a typical day if he had his sight, including such tiungs as doing well in p.e. class, drawing a pretty 
picture in an class, playing football with the boys at recess, and seeing the chalkboaiti without any 
problems. 

Mis sueno 

Mi sueno es para ver mas bien. Sipodi veryo podijugar muchos depones como beisbol. 
No puedojugor bien p^rque no puedo ver el boleta muy bien. Tambien sipodi ver seria masfacil 
para ver animates en el zoologico. Sipodi verpodi leer musica y libros masfacil. 

Tambien es un problema que no puedo ver porque muchos ninos y ninas chiquitas no 
Z^vidon ^^^^ P'^^^^"^ "Puedes ver bien?" Despues elios dan pruebas chiquitos para examinar 

Un dia tipical sipodi ver seria aci: Voy avade mi coma yponer mis "clothes " Despues 
voy a preparar comida. Despues de comer voy a ir a escuela en el carro de mi papa. En educacion 
Jisico voy a ser un jugador muy bueno. Cuando es tiempo para tomar un prueba voy a escribir con 
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un lapiz, no m computadora. En arte \cy a dibujar un dibi^o muy bonito. Despues vay a comer 
almueno. Enrecreovoyajugarfutbolconlosninos. Cuando tenemos matematicas y voy a ver la 
piiana sin problemas. Despues yo \a a mi casa en el bus. Despues yo vay a preparar comida para 
mi perrito. Cuando el termina yo voy a caminar con el. Cuando mi papa llegan a casa vamos a 
caminar. Yo voy a sacar mi comida y contrar el dinero. Despues voy a hacer mi tarea con lapiz. 
Despues yo voy a ir a coma. Mividaseriamasbuenosipodiver. (Note: There ire no accent 
marics on this composition because it was tvped originally by the student on a comjniter in all 
capital letters. It is assumed the computer he used didn't have accent marks for capital letters.] 

Although there are still the common giammatical errors of non*native speakers, his fluency 
in the language is evddent thzough his extensive vocabulaiy and facility with idiomatic expressions. 
The fifth grade native Spanish speaker who also scored an "8" wrote the following account of a 
dream of waking up in Hollywood: 

Mi Sueflo 

Me desperte y estaba en un hotel muy lujoso. Mi cuarto tenia lamparas de cristal y habia un 
espejo que tenia diamantes alrededor. Tambien habia una ulevision inmensa y un video de lo mas 
caro. Yo me quede anonadada. Despues de un ra:o decidi vestume, habri el close y encontre la 
ropa mas lindtz que habia vistc*. yo fiO sabia si me la podia poner. Al final me la puse yfui a la sala 
de espera, tambien era hermosa. Soli a la calie ymedi cuenta que estaba en Hollywood. 
Hollywood era hermoso, habian un monton de persona millonarias y tambien artistas. Yo vi a 
Kevin Costner, le pedi su autogrqfia para Sra. Pawling. Tambien vi a Gloria Esttfan. Yo casi me 
desmalle emonces decidi irme al hotel. Me acoste en la coma y derepenie estaba en mi cuarto, habia 
sido un sueno solamente "QUE MALA SUERTE." 

Here she eloquently describes, as only a fifth grade girl could, her dream vurld of a 
deluxe hotel room in Hollywood with "crystal lights, a minor surrounded with uiamonds, an 
immense television, and the most beautiful clothes I have ever seen." Her use of descriptive terms 
is excellent, and her control of grammar and spelling is also very good. By the fifth grade, as can 
be seen fro.n these two essays, the differences in ability of native and non-native Spanish speakers 
to present content and message in Spanish is much less obvious than in the third grade. There is 
still a noticeable difference when comparing grammar and verb usage, however. 



F. Achievement Test Scores 

All fourth graders in Arlington Public Schools were administered language arts, 
mathematics, science, and social studies standardized tests of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills (STBS) 
in March 1991. As a class they scored at the fourth, fifth or sixth grade level in all areas, and were 
at or above the 50ih percentile in all areas when compared to a national sample. They were at the 
82nd percentile in mathematics (math concepts, problem solving, and computation), at the 78th 
percentile for work study skills (visual materials and reference materials), at the 71st percentile in 
science, at the 64ih percentile in social studies, at the 63rd percentHe for language (spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation, and word usage and expression), at the 54ih percentile in reading 
comprehension, and at the SOth percentile in vocabulary (see chart below). 
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IOWA TEST OF BASIC SKILLS (ITBS) 
4TH QRADE (8PRINQ 1991) 



NATIONAL PERCENTILE 




IMMERSION 



NONHMMERSION NONHMMERSION 





LANQUAQE 


[S3 


WORK STUDY 


O yATHEMATICS | 




SOCIAL STUDIES 


□ 


SCIENCE 





When the reading comprehension and vocabulaiy raw scores are compared for native and 
non-native EngUsh speakers, the native English speakers scored higher for both reading 
comprehension (122 vs. 1 15 points) and for vocabulary (125 vs. 1 19). 

Although historically there has never been a "contror group of matched students for the 
immersion class because of the transitoiy student population at Key. a comparison can be made 
between the 20 immersion fourth grade students and their peers in the two other fourth grade 
classes. When compared to the other classes (24 in one class and 10 founh graders from a grade 
4/5 combination), the immersion class scored the same or higher in ten out of thirteen subtests, 
including vocabulary, reading comprehension, punctuation, word usage and expression, work 
study skills (visual), refererencc skills, maihcmadcal concepts, problem solving, computation, and 
social studies. 

These results are especially interesting in light of the fact that the immersion students have 
been studying social studies and mathematics in Spanish, getting tested in English in those 
subjects, and are stiU scoring higher than their peers who were studying only in English. In 
science, which is also studied in Spanish, the immersion class scored higher than the one fourth 
grade class and only seven percentile points below the fourth graders in the fourth/fifth grade 
combination class. 
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Confiiming last year's fourth grade scotes, ITBS results show that students participating in 
the immersion program at the fourth grade level are performing academically as well or better than 
those studenu in the regular classrooms, including in subjects that are being taught in Spanish. 

G. School Activities 

Key immersion students participated in a wide variety of activities this year. As with last 
year, all the immersion classes participated in the school-wide Sdence Fair, with both group and 
individual projects. Because in the past three yean the immersion si\iJents tended to walk away 
with all the school's prizes for each grade level, the process of awarding prizes this year was 
changed. This year, each class had three winners. Ms. Heidig's first grade class presented an 
integrated project on the growth of plants, with written observations and different stages of plant 
growth on display. Ms. Hudecck's first grade class project was the building and launching of a 
space rocket, along with the construction of a space stotion, and the writing of a big book in 
Spanish, Maximo se va al Espacio (won third prize for the class). 

Key School participated in the county-wide Arbor Day Contest this year, and a fourth 
grade immersion student won the prize for all of Key School. Students also participated in the 
county-wide Social Studies/Multicultural Fair, "Cooperation for a Changing World.- 
Children contributed written and visual projects demonstrating "the spirit of cooperation among the 
diverse peoples in the community and in the schools." Ms. Hudecek's first grade class received 
2nd and 3rd place awards in the visual category for their environmental cooperation projects. Their 
2nd-placc project was a large table display of several milk containers, refurbished with aluminum 
foil around a styrofoam pool with dead fish in it It was entitled, "Factories Make Pollution Which 
Kills our Waterlife," Their 3rd-place project was a "triptych" depicting many papcr-plaic worlds 
with punch-out children in costumes fiom various countries. The children included drawings of 
how children from all over the world can cooperate to make it a better place to live and the words 
of the song, "I've Got the Whole Worid in My Hands." Ms. Kirsh's third graders had a display 
on the importance of communication and also performed a dance fiorn Easter Island. Ms. 
Fernandez's fourth grade students received 2nd place in the visual category and 2nd and Bid place 
in the \;Titten category. Non-immersion Key classes received two first place awards in the visual 
category (grade 1 and grade 2/3). 

During the year, the fifth graders participated in an international environmental project. 
Kidsnet, sponsored by the National Geographic Society, in which they were grouped in teams 
with 15 other schools. The project focused on the study of Acid Rain - what it is, how it occurs, 
and the damage it causes. Rain samples were collected from the Arlington area and the fifth 
graders used their computers to send their data to the other team members and vice versa (through 
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>Krritings and charts). Students concluded that the acid level of the rain in Ariington "wasn't too 
bad," and they chaned the acid rain panems ac;oss the entire U.S. 

Fifth and first graders participated in an exciting new project this year, Partners 
Acquiring Literacy Success (PALS), where the fifth graders read stories to their first grade 
"partners" for a half hour every Friday. At the beginning of the year, the fifth graders selected the 
books to read, oftentimes books with a lot of pictures. By the end of the year, the first graders 
selected their own books and read to the fifth graders. The project was a complete success for both 
groups of students, boosting self confidence in the fifth grade readers and increasing self esteem, 
social skills, and reading skills for the first graders. The results were "outstanding and 
unbelievable" according to Isabel Pawling, the fifth grade teacher. 

The fifth graders also had a once-in*a lifetime opportunity to participate in a Capitol Hill 
Conference on "Foreign Languages and the Future," sponsored by the House/Senate International 
Education Study Group (see event program, newsletter article, and congramlatory letter in 
appendix). Along with Senator Christopher Dodd (D-CT) and Rqwesentative Leon Panetta (D- 
CA), the students "wowed" the audience, according to a news account, and used "flawless 
Spanish and English to discuss everything from methods of communication to difficulties in 
communicating." 

Holiday assemblies during the year for immersion classes included the Columbus Day 
Assembly, Hispanic Heritage Month Assembly, Thanksgiving Dinner, Winter Holiday 
Presentation, and the Fifth Grade Graduation Celebration. 

H. Attendance 

The classroom teachers reported that student attendance in the fu^t, second, third, fourth, 
and fifth grade immersion classes was normal throughout the year and was comparable in 
attendance to other classes. 



IV. Recommendations 

The partial immersion program at Key School continues to be quite successful for 
numerous reasons: the dedication of the principal, teachers, and staff; the innovations in both the 
English and Spanish portions of the day, especially in the approaches to reading and writing; the 
active involvement of the parents; and the continual support for the program fiom the central office. 

Last year we recommended that a long-term plan be implemented for the continuation of 
Spanish instruction for immersion students in middle and high school. We felt that a critical 
clement to the long-term success of Key's program would be the continuation of the program in 
later years. It is a credit to Key School. Williamsburg Middlr School, and the school district's 
foreign langauge coordinator that the Key immersion students will be continuing a modified 
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immersion program it the middle school this fall. Immenion students in the sixth grade will 
receive science instruction in Spanish and will also take a two-hour Spanish language arts class 
every other day. The plan for the seventh and eighth graders is that they will have their social 
studies class taught in Spanish and continue with the Spanish language arts class. 

For this coming year, we recommend that the Key immersion teachers continue to 
expand and refme their teaching techiiiques and strategies. It is obvious from 
classroom observations ti.iat the teachers are utilizing many theme-based whole language techniques 
while integrating language with content instruction in their multicultural curriculum. We encourage 
them to continue their innovations and implementations of child-centered multi-faceted activities. 

Secondly, we recommend that a kindergarten immersion class be added to tiie 1-5 
immersion program, to give both native Spanish speakers and native English speak«s a head start 
on second language development A kindergarten Spanish class would complement the existing 
English-only kinderganen class, thus providing a full-day half-English/ half-Spanish kindergarten 
program. With the recent funding of Key School's Tide Vn project, "Developmental Bilingual 
Education Program for Grades K-S," the Idndergaiten will become a reality as parents are 
presented with the option of combining a tradidonal Idndergaiten or a Montessori kinderganen with 
the Spanish immersion half -day. 

LasUy. we recommend that the immersion teachers be offered opportunities to 
continue their training by attending in-service workshops and conferences (such as Advocates 
for Language Lcaniing and Second/Foreign Language Acquisition by Children) to gain additional 
knowledge on the cultural background and needs of the students and to improve instructional 
strategies. 

V. Conclusion 

Key Elementary School has completed the fifth year of its Spanish partial immersion 
program, and the students continue to succeed in all academic areas. 

lest results have shown that the students in the partial immersion program have progressed 
in academic areas as well as or better than other students at their grade level. Students are 
continuing to improve their Spanish and English skills, as measured by the LAS test. As might be 
expected, native Spanish speakers performed significanily better than native English speakers on 
the Spanish test. Illustrating the difference between learning a second language and learning a 
foreign language, those differences were even more significant that the differences between the 
native Spanish speakers and native English speakers on Uie English test, on which the native 
English speakers scored higher. One reason for this could be that the Spanish speakers learning 
English as a second language are continually surrounded by English outside of school while tiie 
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English speaken are learning Spanish as a foreign language and are not exposed to Spanish 
extensively outside of school 

As has been found in past years, students' oral skills in Spanish continue to improve from 
fall to spring and year by year, as measured by the SOPR test On this teacher-rated global scale, 
the girls outperformed the boys in oral skills, a not uncommon phenomenon in young language 
learners. 

All the immersion classes have concentrated on developing writing skills this year, 
focusing on the uiiting process and compiling student work for portfolio assessments. Not only 
did the third and fourth grade immersion classes score higher than other third md fourth grade 
classes at Key on the county-wide "Assessment of Wiiting," but they also made greater gains from 
the fall to spring. This is especially notable since these students had been receiving only 50% of 
their daily instruction in English, compared to 100% of the day for their peers. In addition, 
analysis of Spanish writing samples showed that by the fifth grade, the gap in the superiority of the 
native Spanish speakers over the native English speakers' writing skills is narrowing. 

The fourth grade class had excellent results on their achievement tests in all subject areas, 
scoring at the fourth, fifth, or sixth grade level in social studies, science, mathematics, and 
language arts. Scores were highest in mathematics and science where they scored at the 82nd and 
71si percentile nationally. ITBS results show that students participating in the immersion program 
at the fourth grade level are performing academically as well or better than those students in the 
regular classrooms, including in subjects that are being taught in Spanish. 

The overall performance of students in grades one through five confums results of 
other partial immersion programs with both native English and native Spanish speakers and 
verifies that Key School's model is an appropriate one for educating both English- and 
Spanish-speaking children. 



^ Gifted and Talented Policy at Key School. In Arlington, all students are tested for 
"gifted and talented" designation. As with all other classes at Key, the immersion classes must 
have a plan for providing extra suppon for the GT snidents. The plan at Key includes integrated 
units and pull-out enrichment activities offered by the reading teacher. Those students who are 
designated GT are placed in a class with a teacher who has had training in dealing with GT 
students. The teachers are required to differentiate among the students, giving additional and more 
challenging work to the GT students. 
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Program from Capitol Hill Conference, 'Foreign Languages and the 
Future," in which Key School immersion students were featured 
participants (February 1991) 

"FL Week kick-off showcases multiple language skills." From ACTFL 
Newsletter (Spring 1991, v. 3, no. 3). 

Congratulatory letter to Key School from Rita Esquivel, Director, Office 
of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs 

Letter to parents concerning results of statewide 'Writing Assess- 
ment" (June 1991) 

Rubric for Assessment of Writing (District-wide scale) 



NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR LANGUAGES 
. n.^an AND INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

Mcys 

300 EYE STREET, N.E. 

SUITE 211 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20002 
TELEPHONE (202) 546.7855 
FAX (202) 5467859 



FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE FUTURE 



On February 27, the House/Senate International Education Study Group, the Joint National 
Committee for Languages (JNCL) and the National Council for Languages and Intemtaiional 
Studies (NCUS) will host a Capitol Hill Conference on "Foreign Languages and the Future" in the 
Cannon Caucus Room from noon to 2:00 pm. We have scheduled the program to precede 
"National Foreign Language Week" (March 3-9) in order to provide material for newsletters and 
speeches. 

The invited speaker is the Honorable Lamar Alexander. As governor of Tennessee and a member 
of the Southern Governors' Association, Mr. Alexander demonstrated impressive leadership in his 
support for foreign language education. He has been asked to address this concern in his new 
capacity as Secretary of Education. We are pleased that students from a local Spanish immersion 
program will join us tc demonstrate their language skills. We hope that you will be able to attend 
lunch and the program. 

Foreign Languages and the Future 
Cannon Caucus Room 
Wednesday, February 27, 1991 
Noon - 2:00 p.m. 

12:00 - 12:30 Lunch - Hot Turkey Dinner 

12:30 - 1:00 Welcome and Introduction: Rep. Leon Panctta (D-CA) and Sen. Christopher Dodd 
(D-CT), Co-Chairs of the House/Senate International Education Study Group 

Remarks by Members of Congress 

1:00 - 1:30 "Foreign Languages and International Education in the United States" Lamar 
Alexander, U.S. Secretary of Education-Designate (invited) 

1:30 - 1:55 Elementary Foreign Language Education - A Demonstration 

Students from the Key Elementary School (Arlington, VA) fifth grade tuo-wav 
immersion program will present a typical social studies class conducted in Spanish' 

1:55 - 2:00 Closing Remarks: Rep. Panetta and Sen. Dodd 

SEATING FOR THE LUNCHEON AND PROGRAM IS LIMITED. To reserve a place please 
call Cmdy McMillan at 546-7855 or Cindy Cisneros at 225-2861 by Feb. 22. Re.ser\ati(>ns for 
Members of Congress are not required. 
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Spring 1991 



FL Week kick- 
off showcases 
multiple 
language skills 

The Hous<;/Senate International 
Education Study Group, in conjunc- 
tion with the Joint National Commit- 
tee for Languages, kicked off the 
celebration of National Foreign 
Language Week with a Capitol Hill 
luncheon program on February 27, 
1991. Senator Christopher Dodd 
(D-CT) and ReprcsenUtive Leon 
Panetta (D-CA), co-chairs of the 
Study Group, addressed an audience 
of over 150, including members, staff, 
i«presenUtives of federal agencies 
and local educators on the impor- 
tance of language study. The lunch- 
eon program was chaired by C. Ed- 
ward Scebold, Executive Director of 
ACTfl and Vice-President of /NCL. 

The audience was treated to 
discussions of a variety of programs 
currently fur\ded by the federal 
goverrunent and a demonstration of 
foreigr\ language skills by local 
students. 

New Legislation Announced 

Dodd and Par\etta used the occa- 
sior\ to annour\ce their introduction 
of the Global Education Oppor- 
tunities Act of 1991 (GEO), S. 511 and 
H.R. 1154. The two legislators both 




VudenTfim the Kt^Ekm^t^ry School Tiu^Wfay Partial Immersion Progmm. 




died the United States' alarming 
trend toward inadequate foreign 
language instruction and cultural 
awareness and stressed the need for 
comprehensive legislation to ensure 
that US. citizens wiU be equipped to 
deal with the increasing demands of 
an interdependent world. 

ED Officials Discuss Programs 

John Alexandeii Director of the 
Center for International Education in 
the U.S. Department of Education 
(USED), discussed the language and 
ir\ternational trainir\g programs 
authorized under Title VI of the 
Higher Education Act. He noted the 
importance of "national networking" 
to improve language and interna- 
tional studies through the identifica- 
tion of national sUndards and the 
development of materials. 

Rita Esquivel, Director of the Of- 
fice of Bilingual Education and 
Minority Languages Affairs at US- 
ED, and a former language educator, 
spoke eloquently on language 
educatior\ in the nation's schools. 

While stressing the necessity for 
masterir\g the English lar\guage. Es- 
quivel stated the need to preserve 
one's cultural and ethnic history. 

She discussed the new develop- 
mer\tal bilingual education pro- 
grams. Seventeen new programs 
have beer\ fur\ded ar\d incorporate 
English language ir\struction >\ith 
Spanish, Japanese, Cantor\ese 
Chir\esi'. and Portuguese. 'The 
potential for such programs for the 
common good of the nation," she 



noted, "is limited only by our 
creativity." . 

In stressing the importance ot 
speaking more than one language, 
Esquivel stated that 'language is 
probably the single most important 
key to the myriad worlds in which 
the Earth's peoples live." 

Bilingual Students Wow Audiencs 

The conclusion, ar\d highlight, of 
the pixjgram was a presentatior\ by a 
fifth grade class from Arlington's 
(VA) Ke>' Elementary School Two- 
Way Partial Inunersior\ Program. The 
Key Program offers instruction in 
both English and Spanish with 
native speakers of both languages in- 
structing the students. 

The class studies English, Lan- 
guage Arts, and Mathematics during 
half of the day, and the other half is 
spent working completely in 
Spanish while learnir\g Social 
Studies, Scier\ce. ar\d Health. 

The studer\ts gave a preser\tatior\ 
on communication ar\d its various 
nuances. Using flawless Spanish 
and English, the presenters discussed 
every thing from methods of com- 
munication to difficulties ir\ com- 
municating. 

The students come from thirteen 
different language backgrour\ds. 
Many er\tered the program speaking 
neither English nor Spanish and 
ha\'e subsequently become fluent in 
these languages as well as in their 
native languages. 

— Beth j. Nohmxf 
Joint Natiotial Committee forlanf^uages 
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March 4, 1991 



Katharine Panfil, Principal 
Francis Scott Key Elementary 
2300 Key Boulevard 
Arlington, Vi*glr*la 22201 



Dear Ms. Panfil: 



i'' Capitol Conference on -Foreign 
inS^f^^S tu^ Future" last Thursday, Februa^? 27 
l^^ youngsters of your two-wiy l^^l^ ' 
f i " Sk"^?" participate In both Spanish a^d 
p'r?id^?o he'aftS^.^^^^^^^^'^*^^^ ^^^^ ^ - very 

Ihil iL*? ^'^'^P^e of hew youngsters can aquire more 
vn.!^ our public schools. I salu^e vou 

m^^o^o'"''^^^^' parents, and the students for the 
marvelous program you are providing at your sch^f: 

j^cerely, 

Rita Esquiveli^ ' 
Director 




«00 MARyLAND AVE .SW WASHINGTON, D C JOJOJ 
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»00 KEY tOULEVARO. ARLINGTON. VIRQINIA 22201 

# 



June 1991 

Dear P&renl: 

... yo"*" child participated in a writing test, and the results of thut t..t 

are enclosed. For this test, your child was asked to irite Tihort L^r on a toSic Thut 
fnTth*!!";"? '^'^ compared " t*^ wtLi^ls exjecle Jof 

^s^rftTdt ro"^^"^f[d.f do.air:h!j."r 

Fo .Jh n'' ^'^^^ "'^^^ ''"P^^^'"* the other t£ee domaTw, SeJ ence 

the T^'L Wrufn'e 'sJo?.''!^ "h"'"-^ oT?hes'eflvi Soma ins Is 

The primary purpose for giving this test is to predict how well students win 

oTE:."rtrtyrtire uirr^cf'Telts" f *?,!-«*"-,^ ^o^r c^hJ^^ Z'eTs Xfirs^ 
students in Vi JinU « . ^ ^ w ^" ^"d.ng, writing, and math in sixth grade. All 
writfne list v?ur Imm^J* V'^"^ ^^^re being promoted to high school The 

If you have any questions about your child's results, please phone the school office. 

Sincecely, 

pinclpal / ij 
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RUBRIC FOR ASSESSMENr OF WRITZmb 
ELEMENTARY 8CHOOI.8 

B - 7 

Tht Mriting dttonitrattt cartful «tttntion to thi total tffoct of thi Di.e. 
Tht th..is cltarly tht topic and tht -rittr'. point of Th. IriUr 

"PPO'-ting d.taiU, orranging th. ' 
dttail. in thi .oBt appropriate organiiation, uoing i varitty ol o.nttnr, 

llllViVl •r'' JJ"*!"? thouflhtfully. tS. ..Chanic. of th. pile. 

r'f*' d..on.trat.. that .Id?i"c; 

undtrttanding and inttr.M ar „tial goals in .riting. Htlationlh m Ir. 

c .'i; I. I :'k'' ""'»r-*"-*«9- ^h. .rit.r .tri!.. for ai or Jfna? * 

rhyth.. and ..phati.. Th. -riting ha. clarity and .tyl. and i. .njoy.bl. U 

************** MMMM « * 

A - S 

VtVill In !!:°- ^'•""Sht about th. .ubj.ct. Th. topic i. el..rly 

nl lUcl h.l nMj/"f,*'r .upport.d .ith -.ll-cho.,n'.vid.nc.. ' 

:J!»fir 5V fro. th. s.nB. of th. 



IJMiri}!'' T""?" "-P-ttntly. Ho-.v.r, th. .rit.r tak.t no 

Ir' n° . " J:i"«!"*!!r?; to «"'»r th. .o.t g I 



V.l li: Th.r. i. littl. or no att.ntion to th. po-.r of Ungu g.. 

topic. Th. -rit.r do., not dt.onttrit. an und.r.tanding of th. to*al .?f.ct 

co-iunicatJ. to a r.Id"r. 

Th. .riting fho-a an hon.tt attva^t to address a topic. Ho«.v.r. th. .rit.r 

« .'S Supporting d.UiU ar. ch^ . 'rV ^ J 

•ith.oMb.ngirr. I.Vint. Th. .rit.r has a .ini.u. of organiiation and 

. biJId' fh'" • «^ ""elusion, t!. MnV"' 

II. V.lit i • f*"* °* *• tuptrficial so that full ..olan.tion of 

«oc!nf r Vk"' con.ciou.n.Il InS 

tntif !w r " of tudi.nc.. Th. ..ch.nic. d.trtct fro. thi 

. ir i:*"?:; r ' '° Occ.sion.H,. th. -riUng .ay 

6» fairly articulat., but a aajor flaw in thinking or utagc prtv.ntt tht litcl 



2 - 

th. 



toDic ?hAf.r; "T" i''* *° «"d«rst.nd th. 

hS ^Mtl^n fi ""«'"'«'fv.lop.d or und.v.lop.d. but >n .ith.r «... 

Ipici lacking in clarity. Th. pi.c. do.s not includ. 

sp.cific dfti is that .ould .ak. th. «rit.r und.rftood, and th. .rit.r dots 
not d..onstr.f organizational ability. A-.r.nts, of iuditnc. irioJ .vUtnt 
«o that co.aunication it th. r.ad.r's r.,pon«i bi 1 i ty. InhuJJinl 
ccunication furth.r is th. -rit.r's inability o u . .« iul'corr.ctly. 

?rincohVln»M if.T*«r*?° co..unic.t. that thinking" Th. -riting 

IS incoh.r.nt du. to .ajor difficulti.t «ith writt.n ..pr.tsion. 



